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partly provoked by passion or false 
blame. He was too 'uiggaidly or ap- 
plause for well doing, not considering, 
that, though the hire is worthy of 
the labourer's faithful seryices, yet ad- 
ditional praise woulu be easily con- 
fened. the love of it is natural, and 
the witholding of it tends to disbeai ten. 
He was lather jealous of his servants* 
honesty, ovei-pr y ing into their ti lvial 
secrets, and too watchful of their 
tmspendings of tune. Weie they ad- 
dicted to diversion and idleness ; he 
was a chuil of an houi's innocent 
amusement. 

To all these imperfections the reader 
will not attach the repioachful cha- 
lacter of a bad master ; especially 
when he is told, the sei vaiit Had al- 
ways plenty of wholesome food, was 
seldom disturbed in his rest, unless 
by his owu folly, received no rigid 
conection, had never to keep the held 
on a wet day, or in severe weather, 
and got the full amount of his wage», 
with assistance in disposing of it 
to the best advantage. Jack grew fat, 
and might have been happy «nd con- 
tented : but man is fond of novelty 
and change, and never moie so than 
when cointortablj situated. Afler rive 
year's service, he expressed an intention 
ot choosing a new master : ratuer b how- 
ever as a device tor increasing his 
wages, and enhancing his value, than 
with a sinceie desire to depart, lo 
have flattered bun 10 stay would have 
been attended with no good conse- 
quences. At the term he was allowed 
to depait, and obtained such a ceiti- 
licate, and only such, as he deseived. 
The too prevalent practice ot giving 
a false testimonial with bad servants, 
it veiy unpioper. it is a means of 
cherishing those failings which, by giv 
ing a true charactei, might be cor- 
rected. It is an imposition on the 
next employer, a deleating of the 
design and advantage of ceitificates, 
and a peiversionof the duty we owe 
lo our neighbour. By the waste of 
waf, male servants are drained (rom 
Hie countr . I he great number ot 
bidders, and scarcity ot the commo- 
dity always raise its price, and pre- 
vent the purchaser fiom rejecting an 
Indifferent article, wheie a better 
Uunot be had. Jack soon found an- 



other place, where being a stranger, 
he was an excellent servant for a while. 
In process of lime his evil habits be- 
gan again to discover themselves : and 
his night raking and gallantry issued in. 
the pregnancy of a neighbour's youth, 
ful maid. As many of his superiors 
have done, he did not act the pait 
of a villain in abandoning the inno- 
cent dupe of his artifice to a ruined 
foi tune and broken heart. He yoked. 
himself with her for life, for oetter 
and for worie, in fcfee sweet bands of 
matrimony, premedfcg^ing veiy little 
on where he hould pitch his tent, 
or respepting the necessaries where- 
withal he should furnish a cot and 
commence housekeeping. If "mutti~ 
ply qn-4 replenish the earth, is an in- 
junction qi the best political philosophy 
evei given to man, 11 ' the poor obey 
this injunction more readily and inoje 
successfully than the rich. 

Before we give Jack's ltistoiy in this 
new relation, a brief sketch of the 
character ot his yoke-fellow, as '* in 
female seivant station," might not be 
unacceptable. 

Baltynuhiiich, S. K. 

To be Continued, 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine,. 

LUCY AKD EMMA, A TALE. 

T UCY and Emma were inhabitants 
-" o( the same village, and tben age 
was nearly the same It is haid to 
say whether their natural dispositions 
were the same or not, because irom 
the first dawn of childhood fhey 
were treated so diffeiently Lucy- 
was judiciously treated, and Emma 
by improper management became a 
cross untractable chnd. Mrs. Smith, 
the tnothet of Lucy, was a woman of 
fine natural understanding ; she thought 
she discerned the same qualities in 
her claughler, but she was aware* 
that either fine taste, or stiong un- 
cleistanding was insufficient to lender 
hei eithei truly amiable or happy : 
she consideied that the one often pro- 
motes discontent with plain people 
and useful employments, and that, 
the other, when not wed directed, 
lendeis the possessw obstinate and 
unleeling. Fiom the time that Lucj's 
little hand was able to pull the te'a- 
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things off the table, her mother for 
bid her by the monosyllable "dont, " 
■which Was sufficiently strong, and was 
an expression long enough to suit 
Lucy's comptebension. Noteaisbad 
any avail lo change the lesoiution 
ot Mis. Smith ; she often endea- 
voured to please the child by turn- 
ing her attention to other oojects, 
but never submitted lo her strong lit- 
tle will. This was her practice upon 
all occasions, so that Lucy well knew 
that "dont" was an mevocable de- 
cree. On the contraiy when Emma 
attempted to take any thing she was 
fiist lefusecl, she then cried and ob- 
tained iter wish, thiew it away 01 de- 
stroyed it, and ctied again for some- 
th'ng else; the same process con- 
tinued till her wishes weie past hu- 
man reach, nothing then cduld pa- 
cify hertill sleep or weariness gave relief 
to her heaieis ; as' her strength encreas- 
ed, her wishes encreased, and her will 
became stronger, as her genius bright- 
ened, she moie ingenious!) tormented 
her attendants Happily use reconciles 
us to almost eveiy thing, foi Em- 
ma's tears were of course, and at 
length alfected her heaieis Utile ex- 
cept to induce them to supply her 
wants till their lesouices weie ex- 
hausted. Mis. Delmond, the mother 
of Emma, was what is called a sen- 
sible woman ; indeed she had sense 
enough to enable hei to act veiy 
tilffeiently tiom what she did, she 
was generally esteemed an agreeable 
pel son to spend an evening with, and 
jcould keep up a conveisatiou in so 
geneial a manner that nobody was 
displeased with her; she had also 
jtal whatever was much lecommend- 
ed by her acquaintance ; her cu- 
cum-tauces weie very limited, so 
that she was forced to pay much at 
fention to het child, otheiwise she 
would gladly have left hei to a hne- 
liu^; and she, did so wheue\ei it Was 
in her power, bhe always consider- 
ed the care of her daughtei as a 
buiden, rather than an mleiesting and 
engaging employment. When Emma 
i>ega.i to speak' and happened lo oe 
311 good humour, her company was 
tiuly pleasant, her remaiks weie a- 
£.iin and again repea'ed, and she was 
consideied by all the family as a wit; 
*bey often made comparisons betweeu 



her and Lucy, who spoke plain 
enough, but seldom was remarked 
except as a quiet inoffensive child,, 
with foolish affection for her mother.' 
When they were about ten years 
of age it was obseived, that Emma 
was taller and nicer formed than 
Lucy, which encreased Mis. Del- 
mond's wish to adorn her daughter 
with fine clothes ; she attended strict- 
ly to her carnage and complexion ; 
her clothes must not be wide, and 
her face must never be uncovered 
before the sun. Mrs. Smith thought 
httle of these exteuor qualities or 
ornaments; Lucy's clothes tveie «asy 
and neat, she was healthy and up- 
right, there weie regular houis for 
her several occupations ; when she 
was at play she was positively free 
and happy, her houis ot school or 
amusement never seemed tedious ; 
her mother had always inculcated the 
love of usefulness, the school was no 
diudgeiy, and her appetite for plea- 
suie was never cloyeu by gieat in- 
dulgence, so she was easily pleased 
at play. Emma's ' hours were very 
Oitteiently spent, she had an aversion 
to oettle to any one thing after the 
novelty was over ; she learned what 
she undertook quickly, that is, she 
took it up soon, her mother attri- 
buted her want of persevetance to a 
bright understanding which was unfit 
for drudgeiy, and to a vivacity 
which it would be wiong to cuib. 
It was found almost impossible to 
satisfy Emma's wishes for amusement. 
But Lucy was still the happiest. 

Mis. Delmond intended to be ve- 
ry paiticular about Emma's reading, 
but, hei education was such that she 
could not bear to read any serious 
woik, yet as she had taste and lit- 
tle employment, she was never with- 
out a book. Novels are the most pa- 
latable food for such a mind, as 
pickles and spiced food to a weak 
stomach; as they encieasmgly imuie 
the tone of it, so they aie encieas. 
i.igly coveted. After having read of 
t ie imaginary miseries and happiness 
of these novel characters, Emma be- 
lieved hei self still more miseiable ; 
secure fiom adventures, she only 
wanted the temptation to lun away 
wnl) some swain and break her mo- 
ther's heai t ; but as there was n<f 
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opportunity for such a gieat event, 
she made her mother unhappy by 
appealing always discontented and 
never assisting mi net family concerns ; 
ail the people she saw who minded 
their business in a plain way she de- 
spised, her mother she thought weak 
and stupid, and Lucy a prude. Mis. 
Smith she looked upon as a tyiant. 
She never took time to look into her 
own mind and see its confused state, 
for in those hours suited toi contem- 
plation she was leading novels, or in 
her lonely walks she was forming 
p!a»s ot romantic happiness. Not 
thus lived Lucy ; as soon as her mo- 
ther thought she was capable she was 
instiucted in the aits oi house-keep- 
ing ; she was not all at once in- 
volved in these concerns, but what 
was her part must be done , her, 
chief relaxations were woiking in her 
mother's company or reading. She 
was not only ttunished with suitable 
books of religion, morality, history 
and poetry, but she was blessed with 
a solid mind capable of understand- 
ing and lelishing them. As theie 
was always a degree of intimacy be. 
tween Lucy aivl Emma they re- 
commended their books to each other. 
Emma, as might be supposed, sel- 
dom lelished Lucy's taste, and as 
Lucy was in the habit of consulting 
hei mother on all occasions and le- 
lying on hei judgment, she was ea- 
sily persuaded to return Emma's 
wretched novels unread. Mis. Smith 
was not frightened at the name of a 
novel, and was sometimes pleased 
with one, which amidst the general 
trash was toleiable, but she believed 
that they were all too highly season- 
ed foi a young mind to digest; she 
saw her daughter happy, and dieaded 
that even the best ot these books 
might unsettle her mind. She thought 
the geneiahty of novels cieated the 
first principles of almost every vice. 
When Lucy and Emma had at- 
tained their 18th jeai they began to 
attract admireis. Indeed Emma ne- 
ver spoke 01 was silent, sat down or 
►lood up, or walked acioss the room 
that- she did not suppose lieiself in 
an mteiesting attitude, and an object 
tit admiration. S>he now entuely 
tcised occupying herself at any do- 
mestic employment ; finding the day 
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always too long she never got up till 
breakfast was waiting ; she was sel- 
dom seen in the parloui with her 
mother except at meal-limes, or if 
visitois called ; she staid in her room 
reading novels, diessing hei self, or 
viewing heiself in the glass, and some- 
times she walked out either with im- 
proper company or to nourish 10- 
mantic notions. A very young, man 
who had but little expenence of peo- 
ple or things, and who thought no- 
thing was so cb.uming as a compa- 
nion through hie of infinite sensibility, 
was touched by Emma's pensive air, 
and, expressing his passion in the most 
strong and tendet manner to hei and 
her mother, they concluded to accept 
of him Emma thought the fulness 
of her' hopes was about to be lealiz- 
ed. The young man possessing little 
of what Emma called the filthy dross 
of this woild was no objection to her, 
as she had always wished to live in 
a cottage on love. Her mother, in- 
deed, who knew that either labour or 
money is necessary to suppoit life in 
any station, had some feais for her 
darling daughter, but the joy of having 
her settled, and the affectionate pro- 
testations of Mr. Kemmy, which was 
the name ot the lover, silenced her 
fears. They were accordingly marri- 
ed and lemoved to a thatched house 
in (he centie of Mr. fiemmy'sfaim. 
In the mean time Lucy wasmoie and 
more the companion and assistant of her 
mother who knew that the mind of an 
animated young person must have 
some object to inteiest it. Hei lead- 
ing was such as ' to impiove her 
taste, strengthen her mind, and instruct 
her heart. Her domestic employ- 
ments legularly puisued gave hei a 
leiish and constant interest mdom.nou 
life and an aveision to idleness ; her 
benevolent exertions opened hei ten- 
derest feelings, and gave hei fortitude 
to bear comparatively trilling evils, and 
gratitude for the happiness she enjoy- 
ed. Her mother's company and her 
own obseivations turned eveiy scene 
and ciicumstance to a profitable ac- 
count; thus foilitied she was prepared 
to beai the stiokes of misfoitune, or 
the intoxicating diaught of pio^peniy 
without being overwhelmed or unrea- 
sonably elated, 'n hei childhood the 
remarks which she u'teied \>ete not 
z 
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taken much notice of, so (hat, at no 
tune of her life did' she fancy herself 
observed or attained ; sue unaffect- 
edly said and did what she thought 
right. Her feelings and affections 
weae all alive though not wasted up- 
on trifles; it is frequently observed 
that those who waste their affections 
upon trifles feel the leasf strongly or 
permanently for real losses. 

Lucy was every day leaping the 
beucht ot a gooil education when 
her mother died. Mis. Smith was 
lamented by a;! ranlvs. Great indeed 
was Lucy's loss and gieat hei afflic- 
tion, but being always accustomed to 
give up her o#n will, she did not 
rehire to listen to consolation' She 
found much more satisfaction in the 
rough expression of the poor than 
the ceremonious visits of the rich ; 
she was convinced ot the sincerity 
of the pooi family, when with one 
accqidtlicy said "Ob, may the Loul 
comfort you and shower his blessings 
upon you; jour sweet mother was 
guod, for she comforted us and show- 
ed goodness (o us ; " but when the 
fashionable lady comes in she in. 
quires "bow long was Mis. Smith 
ill; colds aie veiy prevalent tins 
season, and aie fiequently taial, but 
Miss Smith you slwuld come out to 
see jour friends, you will hint your 
health y ' It need not be remarked 
that the rich and poor aie born 
with the same feelings and the same 
Mncenly, but as the rich have it m 
their power to amuse themselves in 
various ways, their affect ions are more 
divided, and expei lent. ing few woi Id- 
ly piivatioivs, they so little know bow 
to va'ue what they possess, that they 
-aie less likely to sympathize \tith the 
distressed ; as- all these circumstances 
are qofte the reverse with the poor, 
m> the effects of them aie also op. 
posile. The attention of the rich and 
gay aee also so hui ried by ti ifles that 
i hey have not time to enter into any 
solid feeling, and they aiesospoiled 
by indulgence that tuey turn away 
with disgust and weariness from the 
hoilse ot mourning. 

Lucy was not suffered inactively 
to pirte, tor another affliction of a 
diffeieiit kind awaited her. Mrs. 
Smith's yearly income was small, but 
with ejconomy supplied all their wants, 



and afforded means every jear to> 
lodge a small sum in the hands of 
a tnend tor Lucy, as her income was 
to cease at her death ; but this friend 
to ail appearance wealthy and trusty 
became a bankrupt, so that Lucy 
soon heaid that she bad lost her whole 
fortune ; her first sensations afforded 
pleasuie that her mother could never 
hear of it, she also considered that 
a necessity to exeit herself m*ght be 
of use to her tionbled mind ; her 
fi tends proposed ma-ny plans tor her 
suppoit. She knew bow todotwiny 
kinds of woik, and she was capable 
ot instructing children, but in a small 
ullage her business would scaicely 
be sufficient to defiay the expenses 
of house-keepitfg, at least she feaied 
to run the risk, particulaily when on 
applying to her friends, who had: 
formed so many plans for her, she 
found not one of them was in want 
of any waits Or talents that she could 
piodtice. She had very little money 
and there was no tune to be lost ; 
she was invited to visit some friends 
but she conceived that the long vi- 
sit of a dependant was m danger of 
becoming nksome to both partits ; 
and her haoits of settled industry 
gave her such a* lelish foi home that 
she could not bear to fly from one 
place to another, thus scattering hey 
attention and attections, so that ^he 
;• eleried a laborious home to any 
thing which otfeied. She heaid ot a 
lady abotit twenty miles from her 
native vllage who wanted a* servant 
to attend her children, she proposed 
hei^elt and was accepted. 

Lucy was not twenty years of age, 
of a pleasing countenance, peison and 
nwniieis, a fine understanding, a 
highly cultivated mind, her heart de- 
pressed wuh extreme sorrow for her 
mother, and 1 educed as she was, yet 
having a natural dread of depending 
on sti augers — when thus endowed anil 
thus depressed' she became a cbtkli en's 
maid to a iine lady, altogether dif- 
teient fiom Mrs. Smith. '1 [its lady 
fancied herself an affectionate mother 
because she indulged her children ; 
being too lazy to keep them in or- 
der. It was her custom to make 
bug-bears of their father and the 
servant who attended them ; conse- 
quently these hated mooitets wese 
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applied to on emergencies or when 
she was tned of them She was 
never known to keep a ehildien's 
maid moie than three months, be- 
cause as the children weie peevish 
with those they loved, they weie 
cruel and tyrannical with tneir mise- 
rable butt; — their father was more 
fortunate, for their dread of him made 
them fly from his presence. Lucy, 
who had a mind superior to her mis- 
tress, resolved to bi nig herself to her 
condition, she deiei mined to bear 
every hardship which might occur 
with patience, and whenever ii was 
in hi?r power she intended to im- 
prove the wretched mameis of the 
childien. The day alter she went 
there she was sent tor to cary the 
children to the nmsery, but by the 
time she had reached the parlour 
another humour had seized hei mis- 
tress, and she was told she was on- 
ly sent foi to frighten the children 
because they were bold ; again she 
was sent tor and oidered to cany 
them away one by one ; they were 
all trying and kicking. Lucy was 
hardly able to fulfil tier ordeis, and 
when she found hersell shut up with 
these mischievous little annuals she 
coula not but painfully remember her 
former peaceful hours. Here was all 
contusion among this little fry who 
were to be her companions, and who, 
if well educated, she fancied capable 
of cheeiing her melancholy houis 
with their innocent prattle. In all 
the re-.t of the family there was 
no kindled mind; she continually 
made comparisons between present 
and past times, and in the enthusiasm of 
youth she felt the glow ot poignant regret 
at the recollection of her mother, her 
forinei occupations anil refined amuse- 
ments; still teelmg as high or higher 
relish than ever for these things — or 
when she witnessed the disti ess of the 
poor who crouded lound her mastei's 
gate, and saw them not only refused 
relief, but dispatched with insulting 
language, how did benevolence 
mixed with indignation spring up in 
her mind. It had been Lucy's con- 
stant habit to meditate deeply upon 
fter actions and thoughts, to endea- 
vour to bring them to the test of 
rectitude, and the result of these 
Meditations now was to bring her 



mitkd to her condition, and to do all 
the good in her power. She was 
unact ustomed to children, but having 
heard her mother say how improper it 
Was to pacify them when ciying through 
ill humour, she sat down in the 
midst of them, proceeded with her 
work, and appeared' to take no notice 
of them; their shrieks enci eased to 
such violence that she was alarmed, 
and lest they should go into con- 
vulsions she was foiced to beseech 
they would be good, but her voice 
was not heard in the tumult which 
encieased when she spoke ; the 
housemaid now opened the door 
with a message from the mistress 
that Lucy would not teaze the chil- 
dren. " Come to your own Betty 
my jewel, my heart's delight" s,i\s 
Betty to little Jane, who cued tlie 
loudest, come and I'll give you cake 
and sugtr, and dont stay with bold 
Lucy. In vam Lucy, their hated 
slave, could reason with the remaining 
thiee. Mary, the eldest soon ran to 
her mamma with accounts of Lucy's 
cruelty and lazmeiS — tlie servant 'man 
came for master John, who accom. 
panied him to the stable, and thence 
to the cook who treated them both 
with a c,ut off the spit. Anna alone 
lemained with Lucy, she was about 
seven years old, and was of a gen- 
tle disposition, but fretful by bad ma- 
nagement Lucy had no- cake to offer 
or she might have been tempted, but 
she promised if she was good to give 
hei a pietty book, which she im- 
mediately performed ; bui Anna could 
not read, yet she listened to Lupy 
reading and <$&$ pouch amused when 
Mary came to .inquire for the 
children. Lucy was frightened 
and ran to seek tfeeiri ; there was no 
account ot Betty and jane, she found 
John in the stable, but he was going 
to water the horses with P-*t; upon 
which ib>s poor victim ot all the hu- 
mours ot the family in(orroe<| her 
mistress that Jane could not be famid, 
and John was going to ride, "rjijng 
me no such message " said the Dis- 
tress; "it isyoui business to keep 
the childien with you wherever you 
are " Lucy retired with painful sensa- 
tions ; she had never seen her 1 mother 
(^treasonable, and she now thought 
appeaunnis were against her. "^yine 
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natural teaTs she dropped, but wiped 
them soon , " some keen reilections 
she, made .upon the treatment ot ser- 
vants, but banished them soon, bowed 
under the yoke, and in vain sou'ght 
for John and Jane ; but her condi- 
tion was not so bad as she expected, 
foi her mistress never enquned route 
about them, and would not hjve ln- 
quued for them but at Mary's in- 
stigation It was Mrs. 'I homson's 
plan to thtow all the tiouble of her 
chtldien upon her servants, whom she 
remaiked weie paid for it, and if 
theie was any amusement in them 
she took it, because her tank was such 
that amusement was proper foi her. 
When ln-r children were not with hei, 
she caieil veiy little where they 
were; but when she could shew qaie 
for them at the expense of another 
she made enqunies, oidered a hunt 
and forgot them. Betty w<(S in the 
habit ot drinking, and undei pre- 
tence of auing the childten she used 
to take one ot them with her, gene- 
rally the youngest, being least likely 
tp betray her. The former children's 
maid willingly gave up a part of 
her charge as long as Betty pleased, 
sometimes this little victim was not 
laid in its bed till 12 o'clock, or if 
any inquiiy was made, theie was 
always some plausible favounte who 
settled tl'ie difficulty. 

Betty intended to continue these bad 
measuies, but Lucy told her she was 
accountable foi the safety of the 
children, and. would complain to her 
mistiess if she ever took them out, 
Betty was undismayed, having no idea 
that Lucy would daie to make an 
enemy oi a fellow servant; she was 
alwaxs piovded with cakes or play- 
things, or pielty stories, 01 some 
artifice fitted toi their several ages ; 
she soon discerned that Maiy was a 
favounte with her mother, disliked 
Lucy, and was ingenious at repiesent- 
jfg things as suited her puipose, 
accoidingiy Mary was the engine she 
made u»e of to revenge heiself on 
Lucy. Whenever Betty found Maiy 
alone, she would begin her aitihce by 
telling her what a fine, young woman' 
she was grown, how like she was to 
her sweet quiet motuei ; " how pleasant 
a bouse we had, Miss Mary, betoie 
Lucy came among us, but it is 



not clear to me but the conceited 
upstart wants to ciow over us all, 
aye, and alter the very customs of 
the nous", but suie Miss, y out .mamma 
has too lugh a spirit to allow of the 
like" Mary's pr.de being huit, she 
leplied, "No real)}, my mother wont 
allow any one to be mistress ot this 
house but betselt. Lucy is a 
lazy girl, and I v ill let my mamma 
know." Mis. Thomson much dis- 
liked knowing or hearing any 
detail of her affairs, but Maiy 
knew how to awaken her attention, 
she was extremely pioud,- and could 
ill brook that even her husband should 
know 01 say any thing -better than 
heiself, accordingly she took a fixed 
dislike to Lucy , her accent which was 
genteel, but quite unaffected, she 
said made her sick, for she hated that 
seivants should mince thefr wouls, 
if she did not use flattery or douch- 
ing terms (which aie often used by 
the poor from their continual habit of 
dependence) she was termed rough 
and saucy. Every means was taken 
by mistiess, children, and servants, 
to mortify her. Betty fearlessly pur- 
sued her wicked schemes, at night 
she v as drunk, in the day she was 
gaining favour with every one but 
Lucy 

At length Lucy thought it would 
be very blameable to lefiain any 
longei from laying the whole affair 
before her mistiess. She went into her 
loom when she was alone, and. said 
she wished to speak to her about 
something of consequence. " Well 
speak fast, for 1 have not a moment 
to spare. 1 expect some morning 
visitors immediately. Have you so 
much handiuess as to pin that flower 
on my head 3 No, J see by jour 
manner you have never been used 
to any thing ot this kind. What 
have you to say '" " I have," said 
Lucy tiembling, " been long uneasy 
about Betty's conduct." " I piav, 
lntei mpted Mrs. 1 homson, *' you will 
bring me no stories; 1 have neither 
time to listen to them, nor inclination 
to be made uneasy about those £ 
employ ; I never had so many com- 
plaints as since you came." " As I 
have not the caie of your seivants," 
said Lucy, " I would not have 
troubled you, but your child is con,- 
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cerned." " It is your business to 
iiiiikI the clitlclien, and not either 
mine or Betty's. I pay you moie 
wages than my former servant in your 
place, because I heard such a great 
character of you, but I find if seivants 
are not rogues or drunkards, they are 
as bad, or woise, for they grow so 
piou'l that we lose all au<honty in 
our own houses. Pray dont disturb 
roe any more, but maul youi business. 
Dont you hear the knock at the door * 
if it be that dictating being, Doctor 

A , tell him 1 am not at home.'' 

Lucy opened the door, the person 

■was Doctor A ,she stood wavering ; 

she was so unfasiuonably educated as 
never to tell a he upon any oc- 
casion. Doctor A 's penetiatmg 

eye saw her embariassment, and lie 
said, " Ah ' child I understand, you 
weie desued to say that your mistress 
was not at home, Eh >" " I believe 
sn," said Lucy, "my mistress is not 
ready to wait on you." " Never," 
said the Doctor, "suffer those lips 
to be defiled by delivering a false 
message. A good conscience, young 
woman, is not to be thrown away 
for any of the fashions of the day. You 
are a gi eat deceu er if yoi: have not 
an honest heart, but you have 
a sad countenance. You are too 
young to have a heart-ache." Lucy 
burst into tears, and ran up stair, to 
the nursery ; her fellow servants heard 
all that passed, and felt their hatied 
and fear of her To increase. With 
agony she consideied her situation, 
moulded on all hands, accountable 
for the care of the children, despair- 
ing to improve their minds, dieading 
the destruction of their .lives fiom 
Betty's wiong conduct, and expecting 
all blame would fall upon her, she 
had almost concluded to seek out 
another place, when the remembrance 
of her mother's counsel rose on her 
mind like a sunbeam, and she sobbed 
out the following soliloquy "No, I 
will not leave tins place meiely on 
account of my suffeiings — was it for 
this that my mothei cuibed my 
childish will, inured me to industry, 
told me of the troubles wmch await 
us all, and pointed- to Heaven as 
our reward if we bear all with patience. 
If I never were to experience uouole 
what use should Intake of her angelic 



counsels Even if I should leave this 
scene of confusion and injustice, per- 
haps I might enter into a woise, as 
seivitude must still be my poruon." 
These reflections were not always 
made alone, for Lucy had become 
acquainted with Owen the gardener. 
It sometimes happens that servants 
in eveiy post in these grand establish- 
ment aie corrupt except the gaidener; 
whether it is that his occupation is 
paiticularly favourable to drawing 
morals from surrounding objects, or 
his loneliness renders him contem- 
plative, or both, but Owen was a 
most amiable and shrewd old man ; 
like philosopheis of all ages he looked 
upon the manneis and conduct of the 
people who came in his vva), rich 
and poor, and made reflections on 
,them as if he was not one of them 
but exalted above them. 

lie had heard that Lucy was but a 
novice at seivice, so he pitied her 
and always took particular notice ot 
her; and paid her paiticular attention 
whenevei he met hei ; to him she im. 
paited her fears about Betty, he sagely 
took the matter under consideration 
and resolved to set all right. 

Lucy had no doubt or the success 
of such an experienced old man, she 
ran to him next morning to hear the 
lesult of his consideiation. "Well 
Owen," said she, " have you settled 
the mattei for,me ! " "Dearblessme"' 
said Owen, " you aie mighty nimble 
minded, sure we roust wait .and wait, 
a\e, may be this whole season before 
one thing matches another so as to do 
any good, but I tell jou for yoiir 
comfoit, people seldom find wicked- 
ness answer them in this world and 
they never do in the next. You must 
depend on Providence, winch is the 
best regulator ever came aciossme; 
but God wont do eveiy thing for us, 
he helps us and that is no leason 
we must do nothing, and he will help 
us in his own time,, his time it is fit 
we should wait for. Dont you know 
that it 1 never sowed that dull of 
parbley it would not have come up, 
and it I sowed evei so much and no 
rain or sunshine came down fiom 
heaven it never could come up 
•eithei ; and we must wait in pa- 
tience for the naluial seasons to 
come ; sometimes we sow a crop he-. 
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fore winter and never see a sight of 
it till spring, so you mint not depair, 
but join own faithfulness may ami 
out well ail in good time. I veil you, 
young woman, you dont know what 
is in the wind " Lucy listened to 
Owen's harangue with the most devout 
attention; she felt herself in the midst 
of such comfoitless society, thateveiy 
wotd ot hope or encourageuient was 
like a ray of light which gave her 
fresh vigour to puisue tier dismal way. 
Every night r he had an argument with 
Bett> about taking the child out and 
in spite ot Betty's dieadiul tongue, 
and Jane's shrieks she was resolved 
to prevent it. Mai y sometimes over- 
heard the dispute and would listen only 
to Betty's story wtio did not scrupie 
to say she was rescuing "poor Miss Jane 
from" Lucy's ciuel blows. Lucy was 
once or twice heard to say she wished 
there was any authority exercised over 
the children, or that her mistress 
would assist her in taking care of 
them. These speeches- it literally 
repeated would have vexed the proud 
Mis. lhoinsou but when they were 
misiepresented by the malicious tongues 
ot Belly and Mary, they were indeed 
piovoking, Mrs. Thomson thought 
she could bear Lucy no longer and 
gave her warning before the three 
months expired. Lucy was pleased at 
the. prospect of a release, yet dieaded 
that she should encounter new diffi- 
culties. 1 he only sensible people she 

lieard spe.ik were Owen and Di. A 

and from them both she heard seveie 
censuies ot tiie nch, and that even die 
bt?»t of them had little consideiation 
lor their seivantsfor want of stooping 
to become acquainted with their real 
condition. lo be Continued. 
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YllRA, after some reflections, 
A , J feaied that those fiist ambdssadois 
1 ad not been pleasing to her husband, 
wherefore she i evolved to send olhets 
nioi e considerable than they. Those 
aiso went with gieat despatch, .md 
exhorted Nathan to return to his wile 
their mistress, by the most foicible 
leasons they could imagine. You 
totally tee >ouv tune, said he, coldly 



to them, for nothing is more certain 
than that 1 will never return to her 
during my lite. 1 hese ambassadors 
weie obliged to return like the first, 
and said to then mistress Mitra, plain- 
ly : Do not tmnk, madam, of sending 
any more ambassadors to this un- 
grateful man, for he loves you not, 
and we are even of opinion that be 
hates jou. 1 his answer made her run 
to her father to relate to him again 
what had happened, and to take his 
advice of wbat should be done. As- 
niodeus, atter having continued in 
thought a little while, answeied, 1 
have a mind to assemble my army, 
and to go tor Mm in pet son ; if he 
will come back all will be well, if not, 
1 will put him to death, along, with 
all the inhabitants of his city, without 
sparing a single man, whoever he may 
be. Mitra entreated bim to spare 
himself that trouble ; God forbid, my 
lord, that you should take this great 
journey : would it not be more pro- 
per that you should send me with 
some of your ministers? as , this is the 
most gentle method, 1 think it would 
be likewise the most effectual. 1 will 
use every effoit to m^ke him change 
his , resolutions, and to cause him to 
j-etum with me. To this her father 
consented, but he determined that his 
army should go with her, and accom- 
pany her as tar as Nathan's city, and 
also that she should bung her sou 
Solomon along with her. 

'1 his was accordingly done as he 
ordered. The night that they arrived 
at the gates of the city, the soldiers 
declared that they would enter it, 
put Nathan to death, and destroy all 
the inhabitants Mitra felt the greatest 
honor at the proposed massacre, and 
forbad them from attempting anything 
without her orders. Do you not 
know, said she, that all the citizens aie 
at present asleep? And you are not 
ignorant that they are all Jews, that 
they have all commended their souls 
to God before they went to sleep, 
and that consequently we can do them 
no injuiy while they aie under his 
piotection. Let us pioceed in a dit- 
ieieul manner, and let ds commit no 
sin ; let us wait till it be day; and 
then we will immediately enter the 
city, and if we find them disposed to 
satisfy our desires, all will go well 



